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Liberal religion, particularly the religion realised in 
Unitarianism, turns away from these phantasms, and» 


tries to declare the truths of the heart and mind in the 
simplicity of what modern man knows of his world. 


The Opportunity 
y 


everywhere, not only in Christianity. The declaration 
for instance, made in an interview with a respected Muslim, 


printed in this issue, that only the Koran is the seat of | 


truth belongs to the same traditional obscurantism. That 
any truth is true just because it is old, or because it is 
contained in a sacred book, mocks all modern man’s 
intuitions of truth. 

The conference in Oxford will have an opportunity 
to expound its own realisation. It will do so under 
considerable difficulties. It will receive no wide publicity, 


and not many men will listen to it. But: if it serves its --.. 


asa | 


floor for minister’s flat? Who honestly expects to get larger 


own insights, and does not avoid the harsh questions 
of religion, some men will listen. The some will 
into the many of the future. : 

By R. D. Woodall 
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overspill from a number of South Staffo 


Four yeafs ago this chapel was redecorated at a cost of 
about £400 and now it has the time services of a young 
minister who is working like a black to pull up his churches, 
ee hafidicapped by having to live at a considerable 


stance. 
Has it honestly got a future like so many more of its type? 
I know people ought to make the effort to go to church 


_and we may say numbers do not matter. The fact remains 
however that the more people who attend a Unitarian meeting 


the more may ultimately become useful members. 


ent a private house, detached, being adapted to serve | 
ipel, ground floor for worship and meetings, and top 


As I see it, the powers that be might well be advised to 
work on these lines, providing these houses as a start as 


towfiship which is likely to double in size by 1971 and absor 
ire towns. Surely 
such places offer more scope than some of the towns where 
have chapels. | 
Back in 1939 at the beginning of the war in a certain West 
Country town a group of Baptists turned a private house into 
The “ wise” all declared the venture would hope- 
lessly fail. The last I heard was that the new chapel had bigger 


and 
have no 
if 


| 
« Then again you may say, how can one get even a site for 
i a new chapel on a new housing estate? In this of course there 
" is a difficulty, if the future depends on the traditional type of 
chapel. 
= Is it not reasonable to suggest, however, that there is 
a way on the new estates where the people are living. 
congregations than 50 or 60 today, more than could attend a 
made ot wy room? There is an added advantage in that 
most houses have large gardens which come in handy 
for fetes and the like. 
eos within travelling to the 
ro: cated ing Ww of course services would continue at t 
As one who has often written about Unitarian historical for tems snd. on the plate of the local 
buildings, I should naturally be the last person to suggest a being where ; 
the unnecessary closure of chapels. Nevertheless my experience a concerned there is likely to be a considerable build 
as a Lay Preacher over the past twelve years prompts me to up of population. ’ 
ask whether we are actually paying far too much attention to I know of one chapel near what is now a medium sized 
bricks and mortar, and whether the powers that be are right in 

making loans and grants to certain chapels for repairs and re- 

decorations, when that money might equally well be used to 

foster church expansion. 

My feeling too often is that our churches are in the wrong 

places. In many towns they are near the town centres, now 

largely populated by caretakers, while the real church and 

chapel goers are living on newly built up housing estates where 

there are no or few chapels. congregations than many Of the city centre chapels. had 0 

I happen to live on a housing estate, private enterprise, 
late thirty vintage, rushed up so quickly that only the pub and were not Baptists but who still to go to church, and 
‘ cinema could be completed to add to local amenities before who did not perhaps want to have to pay 4d. or 5d. bus fare 

1939, the school having been deferred to better times, as of to get there. 

course it still is. No site was of course allocated for a chapel. sot Gok 

Fortunately however the Methodists had a little preaching however much we may love the buildings 

station nearby. not in fact wasting manpower on some of these i 
. minister once a quarter it now has a minister and two endowments to maintain congregations which 
Ty evening services to cope with the congregations. These in desire to live and which would disappear t 

f traditional places of worship, do not lose the church going Surely the answer for the future—that is if the modern 
7 habit, if they have easy access to a church or chapel. This Unitarians want to have a future—lies in strong District As- 

Methodist Church effectively ministers to a motley congrega- sociations which are capable of arguing that new causes are 

denominations. to do so by action wi y 

I know another housing estate, even worse planned, run a careful use of those they already have. 
by a prominent housing trust. There recently a sect unknown 

y I think, decided to hold meet- * 

began in Community Centre-cum-School. 

By a policy of systematically leafieting the estate about their As I ste it we have a vital memage in 1952, the encourage- 

ea ee strong churches still retain a dignified aloofness from district 

* planning, ostrich like, not perhaps realising that ultimately we 
On the other hand the chapel I attend has an average stand or fall together and that, if we do not go out to the 
attendance ranging from about 5 to 12. Situated in a depressing people, in 50 years time there may only be 50 Unitarian 
B quarter of a large industrial town and in close proximity to a churches left instead of 350. 

t number of other churches, it does not draw from its immediate If we do not get out of this building consciousness, we 
locality, largely because there has been a large clearance of the 
pe buildings in the area. The people are or have moved from the those who went befi ares of sen ee 

ri district and the chapel draws entirely from those living at a fields and barns and who were not so concerned about 


A VISIT TO. AMERICA 


By John Kielty 
Secretary of the General Assembl Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches) 


I ARRIVED in Boston in the late afternoon of May 21 to 
find the American Unitarian Heaaquarters ready to receive 
the annual invasion of ministers and delegates from all over the 
States and Canada. I was one of the first of 800 such persons 
and aS one was congratulating me upon making such a long 
journey to be present I was introduced to a lady who had 
actually travelled farther, from Portland, Oregon, in order to 


represent her Church and Alliance. That gives at once an im- 


pression of the vastness of America, for the President of the 
Women’s Alliance had come 3,326 miles, the longest distance 
travelled by any delegate, and all done in the U.S.A. itself. 


Such vast distances must mean great diversity of outlook 
and so the Unitarianism of New England is not exactly dupli- 
cated in the Middle or the Far West. Service at King’s Chapel 
is as near to an Anglican Service as anything one can imagine, 
for the Liturgy is a reformed Anglican Prayer Book. Service 
at Toronto, for example, is almost as unlike such an act of 
worship as one can imagine. In the one there is the stress upon 
the dependence of man upon God, in the other there is the 
stress on the responsibility of man to work out his own sal- 
vation and thus prove his divinity. Yet there is a irde catholicity 
about the A.U.A. for it links such divergent elements into one 
community, a “ beloved community descending from God, up- 
rising in Man.” Before we criticise we would do well to re- 
member that all flowers are lovely and a garden of roses, or a 
garden of lilies, or a garden of lupins, may all be beautiful to 
behold; yet the loveliest garden of all is the one in which all 
these flowers are to be found. 


* 


It will be a sad day when Unitarians go heresy hunti 
even sadder when they do it among their own community. 
both places I have named, I preached, and in each found a 
large, attentive and reverent congregation. Large numbers of 
people today do not go to churches unless they find in them 
something which enables them to live fuller and more satisfying 
lives in a difficult world. My first impression of our American 
friends is that they are trying to do just that, enable people to 
live fuller and more satisfying lives. They are not concerned 
with the propagation of a creed so much as with the manifesta- 
tion of a right spirit in which to approach life. Thus, the 


message may vary in its em from to place, and yet 
in the same abiding plea for tru tolerance, 

goodwill and loving kindness in all our relations with our 

iellow-men. 


Hospitality is provided only for ministers coming from a 


distance of more than fifty miles from Boston, all others have 


to find their own hospitality at their own or their church’s ex- 
pense. The A.U.A. is responsible for the hospitality of speakers 
and those who, like myself, come from another country. This 
year there were four of us, Mr. Akashi, a Japanese Unitarian 
minister just finished at Meadville, Mr. Donald Maw also just 
finished at Meadville, Miss Anne Holt, and myself. Boston is 
used to entertaining the Annual Meeti it does it every year 
and so it has a Hospitality Committee. This Committee is made 
up of members of churches in Boston and the vicinity. It pro- 
vides hotel accommodation for ministers and their wives and 
also meals for them. On four mornings it served a light break- 


fast from 8 to 8.45 in the First Church; on three days it pro- 


vided luncheon at the same church, and supp->r on two evenings, 
for as many guests as possible. In addition, invitations 


to 
supper on Sunday in private houses were issued to practically - 


least to an Englishman, is the use that is made of 
meal as a means of getting delegates to know cach other. The 
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Unitarian Service Committee also made use of a dinner to ad- 
vertise its work and raise some funds. John Lathrop says his is 
the “ eatingest church in New York,” and I would say that the 
Unitarians are the “eatingest ” people whoever gathered to- 
gether in conference. In both cases it is all very jolly. 


_ The Meetings began on Thursday, May 22, and went on 
through to Tuesday, May 27, during which period there were 


54 meetings, services, worksho projects, lunches or dinners; at 
some times there were three affairs going on simultaneously or 


seriously overlapping. Thus everyone was provided for in one 


way or another; there was never a dull moment and very few 
inactive ones. Lest readers make'a wrong infernce I hasten to 
assure them that there are not only vastness and diversity, but 
also thoroughness about these meetings. The Americans have 
ever sO Many more societies than we. Thus in addition to the 
Women’s Alliance, akin to our Women’s League, the Laymen’s 
League, the Ministers’ Association, the Historical Society, the 
Pacifist Fellowship and the Division of Education, they have 
a Cosmo-Theist iety, a Fellowship for Social Justice, a 
Religious Arts Guild, Temperance Society, the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Fellowship, Senexet House, the Frances Merry Barnard 
Home for Aged Unitarian Women, the Unitarian Youth, the 
Ministers’ Wives Association, the Alumini Associations of 
Meadville and the Harvard Divini.y School and the United 
Unitarian Appeal, all holding meetings during the same period, 
hence the need ior so many meetings and so much seeming 
overlapping. Each meeting and function was well supported and 
the evening sessions such as the Colloquium on the Nature of 
Man followed by a lecture by Dr. J. B. Rhine on “A Scientific 
Approach to the Problems of Religion ”; the Unitarian Service 
Committee Dinner addressed by Dr. Edwin A. Canham, Editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor on “ The Chances for Peace ”; 
the Ware Lecture, “ Ethics and Politics,” by Professor Henry S. 
Commager; the Anniversary Service, preacher Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins; the “Reports from the Field Session”; and the 
Anniversary Dinner at which the Annual Unitarian Award was 
presented, were all very well attended indeed, over a thousand 


- 
“ 


| 
people being present at several of them including the Service. 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins made a powerful plea for a recognition 
of the value of the old-fashioned virtues, pointing out that our 
generation was surely discovering that it was easier to sneer at 
them than to live without them. The opening hymn was “ Come 
let us join with faithful souls, Our song of faith to sing,” by 
our beloved W. G. Tarrant. All the music was excellent and 
the atmosphere of worship deep and sincere. One went away 
with a real sense of having been in the presence of God ina - 
goodly company of His children. 
(To be concluded) 
MEN OF THE EAST—II 
INTERVIEW WITH MUSLIM IMAM | 
By Arthur Peacock 
runs from Waterloo to cither Portsmouth or South- 
ill noiice just outside Woking a building towered 
ive Oriental dome. | 
Shah Jehan Mosque, centre of the Muslim com- | 
England. Here day by day the call of the Muezzin | 
as it is in lands of Pakistan and Egypt where 
vigorous and influential. Here the great festivals of | 
are celebrated and continuous activity for Islam is | 
While this Mosque is perhaps the best known Muslim | 
centre there are other places such as the Islamic Cultural ! 
Cver yume. Centres in both London and Manchester where Muslims meet. | 
The first visit then was to the Hospitality Desk at Beacon There are Mosques in other industrial towns. ) 
Street where a charming group of ladies were busy registering M. 
everyone and handing out the necessary invitations to luncheons, Abdullah who ts assisted by Mr. S. M. Tufail. Their position is | 
buffet and special dinners, and selling tickets for the very similar to that of Christian ministers. The imams are in | 
at charge of the work of the Mosque because those in whom the 
their training and the quality of their own lives. Usually, they 
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Granted the peoples of Western Europe: 
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are | as 
narrowly nationalistic in their outlook as the leaders ‘of their 
respective political parties, 1 still believe that a few enthusiastic 
missionaries fired with religious and humanitarian zeal might 
achieve much. Once genuine political and economic federation 
were accomplished in the ~ free world” an open invitation to 
Russia and China could not bé ignored, and might change for 

the entire relationship between East and West, bringing 


tin Russia and China in an arms race with no third world 
em at the end of it The practical politicians are those who, 
walising how short the time to accomplish the change may be, 
strive here and now to persuade even a few sovereign states 


Dundee shows 


federation. 
how great 


to many cases in which Protestants have been ill-treated and 
their worship hindered. The Pastoral Letter refers to these as 
“ measures which the man of the 20th century will no longer 
endure,” and adds that they “ contradict in the most objection- 
able manner the law of Christ.” However, excuses are made 
for the Spanish attitude, among which is the lack of sympathy 
shown by Pres. Truman (a Baptist) towards the Franco egies 
the hostility of some American sects, and the fear of the 

ish hierarchy that their flocks might be exposed to danger 

ugh Protestant propaganda. The Pastoral Letter is forced, 
however, to condemn the intolerance of Spanish Catholics, 
and suggests that in a constitutional and civilised state the 
ordinary civil power should be able to protect citizens from 
annoyance without a resort to organised violence. Even Rome 
must appear to move with the times. 
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with it the onl hopefu: enc ot t STeESCIIL al iii: 
In my judgment the visionaries, who base their schemes 
“ on rhetoric rather than political realities ” are those who still 
(ac at present constituted) and in 
result of the by-election in 
to ion in The announcement i , | 
the need is. The World Parliament candidate polled less than 
300 votes—only a tenth those polled by the Scottish Nationalist! and would be in general use before long, was good news to all : 
But Federal Union does not depend on the formation of new lovers of animals. The official interest of the Mimistry of 
political parties; for many of the more enlightened members vers ot cin finding a humane substitute for the cruel gi 
Pr the older parties agree in supporting it. The Labour Party Agricults'the large measure of success reached by the Man- 
attained a majority in two generations: and Nazi and Com- campaign the traffic in horses, show 
munist parties in other countries have swept into power even chaser patie Oh: of 
more rapidly. If nations, driven desperate by injustice from to animals. Soon, © 
without or within, have thus been quick to move to darkness causing Wil be able to call itself civilised that condones such 
or to half-light, may they not, given inspired leadership, move suffering. Commentat 
as quickly to the light? . ‘aie 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COMMENT _ should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should L 
Legislation Against Superstition 
| HEAR that the Indian Government amulets 
and similar charms, in particular prophecies famines, 
slagues, floods and similar visitations, the daily publication of Whe is Respeasiile ? 
which by many newspapers Calne fica an act of Pastamen! dispute that all great powers endeavour to secure 
tress. U - it will take more than an act of Parliament Mr. Flinn, but when they come to international 
> exorcise the spirit of superstition, as the cult of mascots im be give and take on both sides, and that 
highly civilised community attests. 1 happen to be Treaty 2 case in 
related by marriage to a Roman Catholic who, I was told, was we ke th _ to 
never afraid of losing her luggage when travelling, because y Be 
che wore around her neck a small consecrated plaque with 2 to do wih AR 
relief of St. Anthony of Padua. On one occasion, however, Allies made various concessions, but very few 
the suitcase herself, without putting sufficient faith in the samt. 
Peace im India 
In a world where unrest is the dominating no‘e, it is good 
the boyhood stage which made it essential is pot cunous of axe 
: able to row 2 dinghy so that I could is the only one that dors not. ome 6 oe ; 
a her great mountains and lovely valleys. ae cs my assertion that members of other countrxs 
am mo more likely to see those charms than ata 
D proportion of the readers of the comtran 
with that of Scotland, and which lke regard wo the arming of Western = 
possessed of a real sense of nationality, may be 
Union has still to be worked out, but sound foundation has officers Yours. 
been Rome Baw 
The Protestants in Spain Seath Africa 
Evidently the severe criticism to which the bigotry of the ; | 
Roman Catholic Church and Goveramest im Spam has been 
nected im the United States, France and chewbere has of puted tamed an 
which reference is made to the imjedictous affacks on would be swamped and | 
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ITARIAN Party visiting Switzerland (Lucerne and Lugano) 


3 to 13. 


Inclusive cost £25. Four vacancies. Write 


immediately—Rev. Parkinson, 32 Windsor Road, 
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HOLIDA* CUMMOUDAILION bv a broad area of crazy paving laid i 
| for Sept/Oct. at quiet congenial by dwarf privet. ‘. 
Quakers and others. Medically Here rest the earthly remains of 
sheltered, sunny). Informative Church (some of whom were 
10s. to £8 weekly, inclusive early tea, jon), together with those of t 
fruit daily. Twin beds; Si served the congregation faithful 
The Church well filled for t 
by the minister, the Rev. A. D. Williams, and the 
| mi given by the Rev. Duncan P. Stewart, President 
: from page 254 District Missionary performed 
ing token of the depth and 
| sink that our Church it was a spur the present. 
itself with us in this ih would recall the of founder members ard 
is and friends in othe labours of a beloved minister, and be mspacd 
E je a moving reply | im their own day and gencration—the more so as th: 
snalties associated with the profession of Unitarianism 
k od that its churches could be safely built and enjoyed = 
< believed that Unitarianism was ~ Christianity im its simpic~: 
5 that therefore i would ultimately prevail. God 
ey Jesus Christ was the God of nature and the God of 
4 see that His word did not return unto Ham vox 
‘ final significance of a Garden of Remembrance. 
| reg 
years to | 
at the Temporary OGice, 14 Gordon Square, W. 
| 


